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AN INTERPRETATION OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

BY ALICE PRENTICE BARROWS 
The Vocational Guidance Survey 

NO one ever thinks until he has to, and he does not have 
to until things go wrong. Sometimes, however, he 
gets a warning that they are about to go wrong. 
Whether he acts upon the warning depends upon whether he 
has formed the habit of putting two and two together. The 
sudden cry for vocational guidance is a warning to take thought 
in a complex and disturbing situation. It announces the pre- 
liminary struggle between industry and the schools ; it is the 
cry, "They're at it!" We may rush panting to the rescue 
with all the paraphernalia of aids to the injured after one or the 
other combatant is down ; we may get control of the weapon of 
one of them ; or we may call a halt and say, " What is all this 
about, anyway?" In other words, the plea for vocational 
guidance may herald a great democratic revolution in education, 
or it may sound its death-knell. 

Some years ago business descended upon the schools and 
captured commercial education. The reason for the assault is 
easily understood. The schools were said not to be " prac- 
tical." They did not prepare for life, which was spelled " busi- 
ness." But the attempt to graft a narrow commercial education 
onto a little-understood general curriculum was probably the 
most impractical thing ever started by " business." It resulted in 
compressing education into tabloid form for the consumption of 
employers. It turned out children who were too early and too 
superficially specialized to remain efficient when they got out 
into the struggle for life. If that experiment proved anything, 
it proved that education is an organic, not a mechanical thing, 
and that to try to train children by suddenly " tacking on" 
highly specialized courses to an unrelated general curriculum 
violates the processes of nature. A child simply does not grow 
that way. Now vocational guidance is the popular warning of 
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the same danger in regard to vocational training, particularly 
industrial vocational training. Vocational guidance is not yet a 
program. It is only an exclamation of dismay, perhaps of 
prophecy. What it may become remains to be seen. 

This is not the usual interpretation of vocational guidance, but 
the history of its rise and the causes of its appearance will per- 
haps show the reasons for its various interpretations and sug- 
gest which one is most fundamental and far-reaching in its 
possibilities. 

It is significant of the present uncrystallized state of this 
movement that the words vocational guidance and vocational 
training are often used interchangeably, and that the terms 
industrial education, decay of the apprenticeship system, blind- 
alley occupations, and need of a lifework are all tangled up 
with this ill-defined phrase vocational guidance. And they are 
all bandied about in conferences and discussions in a loose and 
solemn fashion, to the despair of those who want to know what 
it is all about. It were well if we could throw all these hack- 
neyed terms overboard, and start with a clean slate, go straight 
to the facts and draw our conclusions freshly from them. 

It should be remembered that the rise of vocational guidance 
in this country differs from its rise in Europe, and that if we 
are going to understand its development, we must study it with 
relation to American conditions, temperament, and institutions, 
rather than with respect to its evolution in an older country. 
I have in mind two stories which are true and which give vividly 
the history of the changing social conditions that made the cry 
of vocational guidance to be heard in the land. 

The first is the story of a man who probably represents the 
finest type that America has yet produced. He was brought 
up in the state of Maine, that land of pine-trees and granite 
rocks, wild roses and a restless sea. In its sun warmth and 
under its free skies he grew up without fear or favor, stalwart 
of figure, slow of speech, keen-eyed, with that humorous, 
shrewd appreciation of human foibles so characteristic of the 
sons of that democratic state. 

I left school to go to work when I was eleven years old, he said. I 
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got all my education in the little red schoolhouse and in the school of 
life — and a great school that was, too. We didn't have anything but 
reading, writing and arithmetic, and an occasional whipping in the little 
red schoolhouse, but outside we got hard knocks. I remember I began 
as a clerk in a country store. I had to do everything in that store. 
Pretty soon I knew everybody in the village. I had a whack at every- 
thing going — fooled around the carpenter shop (it kind of fascinated 
me) , hung around the blacksmith shop after hours, and did a little 
farming for Farmer Higgins before the store opened. I'll never forget 
when I was doing odd jobs for the old man. The bull got acting up 
and I caught him by the tail. Whew ! Only thing I remember after 
that was old Higgins saying solemnly to me, " Remember, my son, al- 
ways to seize the horns of a difficulty — never the tail." Well, I could 
turn my hand to about anything in that village. We had good times, 
too. There was the baseball team , and there were the church sociables , 
the husking bees and the skating in winter. 

By seventeen I was running that store, and then another boy and I 
went into partnership and started one of our own. I'll never forget 
how proud I was when I saw my name on the sign-board. We moved 
to a small town, but we didn't lose our old customers, because I got a 
horse and buggy and took orders all over the countryside. Just before 
the Civil War we moved up to Boston. I gave up the store business 
and went into manufacturing. I had always been fond of machinery, 
used to tinker with tools around the farm, and pretty soon I worked 
out a machine that saved time in our business, and that landed me in 
New York. 

Yes, it was hard work, all of. it, but somehow in those days we always 
had time for another side of life — for sitting on the village bridge in the 
moonlight spouting poetry, and for lying in the fields in summer swap- 
ping yarns, or for sitting hunched up over the open fire in winter telling 
each other how we were going to be Daniel Websters. It was good 
fun — life was, then. If you worked hard it was your own fault, but 
somehow you wanted to work because you kept discovering things faster 
than you could say " Jack Robinson. ' ' But boys aren't like what they 
used to be. They don't seem to have any ambition. 

The second boy lived about fifty years after the first boy was 
born. His home was on the lower west side of New York city, 
the great manufacturing center of the city. It is the region of 
giant factories with hundreds of workers, and of huge tenements 
with a bewildering multitude of families. Most of the things 
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that the boy eats or wears or plays with are made here, and 
these things are also made for hundreds of thousands of other 
boys and girls and men and women all over the country. It is, 
at the same time, more like a village than any other part of the 
city. It is a place of winding, irregular streets, quiet, sunny 
side-streets of playing boys and girls, and unexpected horse- 
cars ; streets of roaring " elevateds " and congested truck traffic. 
And on these streets you come suddenly upon beautiful old col- 
onial mansions whose exquisitely simple carved doorways give 
dignified, noncommittal entrance to bare, chill, dirty halls and 
filthy rooms of human-hair factories, or to the alien rooms of 
an Italian family of eight. It is the district of contrasts. It is 
the region of small neighborhood stores — the cosy, ground- 
floor corner shoe-shops crowded by paper-box factories, one of 
whose wagon-loads carries boxes for more shoes than the old 
spectacled shoemaker makes in a year ; of picturesque Italian 
restaurants, and of huge food factories ; of push-cart " under- 
wear at twenty cents," and shirtwaist factories with nine hundred 
workers; of small printing shops standing in the shadow of 
towering publishing houses. 

Did the boy in this village, living only fifty years later than 
the first boy, "get a whack at everything?" Did he know 
everybody, get a friendly initiation into all the activities of the 
neighborhood, and have time for reading and " spouting poetry " 
and sitting in the moonlight talking, bright-eyed, of how he was 
going to be a great man ? Here apparently were simple village 
activities side by side with the great modern machinery of in- 
dustry. Could he not start in the small shop and " work up " 
to the big factories? Had he not even a better opportunity 
than the first boy to pick and choose different lines of work 
among the small employers, and then advance, a self-respecting, 
well-equipped workman, to the larger establishments ? 

The walk down Sullivan street to West Third, along West 
Broadway, Prince, and Macdougal to the boy's home is sufficient 
to answer those questions. It is true that the factory and the 
small shop exist together, but they exist side by side with no 
gradation from one to the other. The small shop is there, but 
it is merely a picturesque bit of local color fast fading in the 
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shadow of towering factories which crowd it for room. The 
factory is the dominant reality. The vibration of its whirring 
machinery is felt throughout the village. You get a sudden 
gust of it as a door is unexpectedly opened. You feel the 
reverberation of it as you ascend the stairs of an old dwelling 
turned into a sweatshop. The dust from it blinds and chokes 
you. It has entered into the spirit of the small shop so that 
although to all appearances it is the oldtime village shop, it has 
been fundamentally changed and no longer has time to offer 
anything to the boy in the way of education. The machine 
has entered into the nerves of the people. It pervades every- 
thing. The whole place is speeded up. A friend of the boy 
tried working in a small neighborhood shop, but he had " to 
stay all hours," as the employer tried desperately to make profit 
out of his customers, who had only the evening for shopping 
because their hours in the factory were so long. The taint of 
the factoryand the drive of the factory is in the home-work 
and changes the home into a place where father and mother and 
small children speed up far into the night on the making of 
flower after flower — at three cents a gross ! 

What happens to a boy in this village when he leaves school 
to go to work ? What kind of work does he take up ? When 
I first saw the boy whose story I am relating here, he was in 
his home, a " new-law " tenement, with stone floors and iron 
stairs, " like a prison." It was a well-to-do place, for it had 
push buttons and speaking-tubes. You passed six families on 
every floor, as you climbed to the boy's apartment — a place of 
much furniture and sprawling children, a mother bending over 
artificial flowers, and a father sitting reading the newspaper with 
his hat on. The boy is an American, although one parent was 
born in Europe. He is fourteen years old, and he left the 
great gray school building down the street because he " didn't 
like to study." The family were both able and willing to keep 
him in school, but " It's like this," said the mother ; " if he 
doesn't want to go to school and doesn't want to study, we 
thought he might play truant, and it would be better for him to 
work, and besides, it's time he learned something." The boy 
said he didn't like school, but he didn't dislike it. When 
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asked what studies he had taken, he said, " the regular ones." 
He had lost interest at about the fourth grade. He liked shop- 
work but didn't have it until the seventh grade, and by that 
time he had already made his plans for leaving school. 

During the six months after he left he worked in six different 
places, staying from one day to six weeks in each. He cer- 
tainly did " have a whack " at many things, but in a different 
way from our first boy. The latter worked on the farm before 
breakfast. The former " helped on the wagon of a milk 
delivery concern," starting at one a. m. and helping to lift off 
cans at the ferry until ten a. m. It was out-of-door work, but 
on pavements in the midst of city sounds and smells. He was 
paid $4.50 a week, but left because he didn't like the night 
work. 

He wandered around for a week and a half, and then found 
work in a printing house because he " knew a feller there," and 
thought it a good chance. Here was a real trade, something to 
study, with definite steps of advancement. What did this boy, 
who had no influence or training, learn there? He " pulled 
out " and " slip-sheeted." " You see," he said, " each press has 
its own feeder. But as the sheets come out they must be piled 
just so, with a sheet in between each one — something like blot- 
ting paper. This is ' slipsheeting.' Then when they are dry, 
another boy piles them again, taking out the slip sheets. That 
is ' pulling out.' " In spite of the monotony, he liked the work 
and was trying to pick it up when the blight of the slack 
season, that terror of modern industry, descended upon the 
trade, and he was laid off. 

For a month, he did not try for work at all because he knew 
that everything was slack, but finally got a position in an arti- 
ficial flower house, coloring flowers. " I stuck them in the 
dyes, and then held them up and squeezed out the dye, but I 
left because I didn't like the place. The dye gets on your 
hands and you can hardly get it off. It smells awful." 

For three weeks he " walked around " and looked in the 
paper for jobs. He tried five or six places, " but they didn't 
need a boy, and there were always twenty ahead of me." At 
last he " got into a human-hair place," but left at the end of 
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fifteen days because he didn't like the trade. " I didn't have 
no patience with it. I'd rather be something like a plumber's 
helper or a carpenter's helper, something where you could use 
your arms, and not just your fingers." He worked there nine 
hours a day and got the same wages as in the first position. 
When last heard from he was in a " novelty place." He had 
told an employment bureau that he wanted something where 
he could learn a trade. He works on a copper buckle or 
badge. He cuts out the sheet copper in a proper pattern with 
heavy scissors. Then he pounds the metal upon a mold 
made of " like it was heavy lead." He stands all day for nine 
hours doing this. When asked if he liked it, he said hesitat- 
ingly, " Yes, I like it, but the work is too heavy. I got five 
blisters the first day from using the scissors to cut some brass. 
And you stand up from morning till night. You never get a 
rest. It's a man's work. I think he ought to pay me more." 
He was receiving $5. 

And what are his good times? Well, he, too belongs to a 
baseball team, which plays at Dyckman street in the sum- 
mer — ten miles away from where he lives. Instead of soci- 
ables and husking bees, he goes to moving pictures, but he 
" likes to stay home pretty well," where the family of seven 
lives in four rooms. He wanted to know " how you can learn 
a trade." 

What do these two stories mean? I should say that they 
mean two things : first, that in this country we have telescoped 
centuries in a night with the result that one day we were living 
in the village of the first boy, and the next were being whirled 
through the city of the second ; second, that in the midst of 
these lightning-like changes, one thing has been consistently 
and constantly overlooked, aud that is education. The causes 
of both these facts can be traced to American conditions and 
the American temperament. 

It is a curious fact that it is taken for granted that Americans 
have always been devoted to education. They have not been. 
They have been devoted to school systems.' These school sys- 
tems have been started in accordance with a theory of educa- 
tion whose postulates Americans have never examined until 
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recently. It was as though the early Pilgrim Fathers, standing 
on Plymouth Rock and observing the wilderness to be con- 
quered, had said : " Here is a great practical task to be ac- 
complished, but before embarking on it we must remember 
that, for a democracy, education of all the people is necessary. 
Schools must be erected." Whereupon, schools were erected 
as they have been since the middle ages. Teachers and pupils 
were put into them and then the early fathers, taking a long 
breath at having that out of the way, went about the real busi- 
ness of making a success of the country, trusting that the schools 
would turn out citizens for the new republic. It is interesting 
to observe the results. 

It makes very little difference how a child gets his education, 
provided it is a real one, one that cultivates in one the habit 
of thinking for himself. The early Greek initiation into the 
duties of citizenship was probably the best system of education 
that ever existed. And in some ways the conditions of life in 
New England in the early days resembled it a good deal. The 
boy in the first story got a real education. He took part in all 
the community activities. He could run the village and the 
store because he had shared all its duties. He knew its history. 
His father and his father's father had helped to make the state 
where he lived. In his work on the farm, in the blacksmith 
shop, in the carpenter shop, he came to know by doing the fun- 
damental work by which every community is built up. And in 
this way he found his own bent by trying himself out at various 
things. He received an education not because of, but in spite 
of the little red schoolhouse. That had as little connection with 
his real life as it did with the real life of the second boy. Any- 
one who comes of a line of New Englanders knows that school 
meant to his fathers a small square room with the beckoning 
fields outside, inexplicable tasks, much-whittled desks and a 
dash for recess and freedom. But out of the real school, the 
village life, came a race of shrewd Yankees, young with the 
energy and optimism of youth in a new country. Conquering 
the country was to them a high adventure, good sport. With 
native smartness and inventiveness, the generation that had 
been trained on the farm turned to creating cities. They 
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passed industrial epochs at a bound, and had the youthful 
strength to stand the strain. They covered centuries in a de- 
cade, and had breath left to shout. They had the vigor that 
comes from having lived close to the soil. But the multitudes 
flowed into these cities that had been built for them ; and, be- 
hold, New York city is a towering, menacing fact. Within this 
city there has grown up a generation that lives on what has 
been made for it. Here is the great inexplicable city where 
they are whirled, jerked, rushed through existence, where they 
are shot down into subways and up in elevators, where they find 
themselves climbing stairs by machinery, and whisking lunch 
off moving tables. 

In this maelstrom the children are tossed about like chips. 
They have been forgotten in the rush for " making good." 
The perplexing thing to them is that all about them they are 
told that they are not " what boys used to be." Here, they 
learn, is one great man that " began at eleven and worked up 
by his own efforts." Or, " In my day a boy was always finding 
a better and quicker way of doing his job. He took an interest 
in it. There was my brother. He was in the shoe business. 
He had to work a machine using both hands. Well, one day 
the head of the firm came along and found him sitting there 
with his machine going by itself. But boys aren't like that 
nowadays." Or, they are told that " what you want to do is to 
learn the business from start to finish. That is what my father 
did, and now he is the richest man in the city." Well, that is 
what they want to do. But they do not find it possible. The 
modern boy of our story was not lazy — any more than most of 
us. He was ambitious to learn a trade. He wanted " some- 
thing where you can use your arms ; " he " would like to be a 
carpenter's helper." But when he did get into a trade, in the 
first place he not only had a very small unrelated task to do, 
but the rush was so great that he could have no eyes for any- 
thing but the pulling-out and slip-sheeting ; and because of this 
same rush, the slack season cut short his chances of learning 
the trade. In the other place, the value of any training that he 
might get was rendered questionable by the fact that he had to 
stand all day for nine hours doing a man's work, after which he 
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went home along the noisy, clanging streets to a noisy, crowded 
home. He simply did not have the chance of the first boy. 

Instead of entering the village store the New York boy may 
go into a department store and sit in the basement watching 
check slips shot down through a tube and shot up again. On 
the floors above, among the tramping feet, the department store 
lavishes its wares in subdivision after subdivision of luxury. 
" Work up," " learn the business," in that maze which he never 
touches except at the end of a tube ? If such a boy is an Ameri- 
can with some lack of respect for established order, he leaves 
in contempt and " walks around " until he finds another job, and 
continues until he succumbs or is thrown aside. If he is of the 
great army of immigrants who are even more persuaded than our 
own people that this is a land of opportunity and education, he 
stays, believing that in this land of promise this job must lead 
somewhere. Industry is a tube, a needle, a foot-press, to the 
average worker. He does not know what there is, or how to 
get it. His work, to such a boy, is represented by a sidedoor 
elevator in which he rides at his own risk, a military row of 
heads bowed over machines or desks, a flash, a whirr, a tired 
back and a desire to leave. 

As long as the community life gave real education, the state 
could without danger let the school remain the repository of 
inexplicable truth, but to the extent to which the state fails to 
order its social and industrial life so that the children may par- 
ticipate in the fundamental community activities, to that extent 
we must see to it that special institutions are set apart for the 
special purpose of giving these children some understanding of 
the life in which they find themselves. The more complex 
conditions become, the more imperative this need is, and it is a 
need that will be increasingly felt in this country, for it is use- 
less to expect that conditions will become less complex. The 
history of America, and of civilization in general, does not war- 
rant such an expectation. But it is consistent with the history 
of human achievement to expect that we may develop, along 
with this increasing complexity, the power to control it by 
analyzing and understanding it. This is the function of educa- 
tion in a highly developed civilization. 
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But the state in our country has, so far, failed to recognize 
that fact. It fails to supply schools for training in good citi- 
zenship and good workmanship ; and it fails because its people 
have always neglected to articulate their mental life and their 
" practical " life. The division between the school and life is 
important, but even more important is the fact that the division 
is due to the fundamental separation that there has always been 
in America between "practical" life and the life of speculative 
thought. The following words of Santayana in regard to our 
philosophic system will express my point better than any words 
of mine, for education is, of course, only the expression of a 
nation's philosophy: 

America is a country with two mentalities, one a survival of the beliefs 
and standards of the fathers, the other an expression of the instincts, 
practise and discoveries of the younger generation. In all the higher 
things of the mind — in religion, in literature, in the moral emotions — 
it is the hereditary spirit that still prevails, so much so that Bernard 
Shaw finds that America is a hundred years behind the times. The 
truth is that one-half of the American mind, that not occupied intensely 
in practical affairs, has remained, I will not say high-and-dry, but 
slightly becalmed ; it has floated gently in the backwater, while, along- 
side, in invention and industry and social organization, the other half 
of the mind was leaping down a sort of Niagara Rapids. . . . The one 
is all aggressive enterprise ; the other is all genteel tradition. 1 

If this hypothesis is true, and I believe it is, and if the fore- 
going stories are typical of conditions, and I believe they are, 
one or two things become clear in regard to the movement for 
vocational guidance. It is evident that it has its roots in a 
maladjustment deeper and more fundamental than is at first 
apparent. If the lives of these two boys and the analysis 
prove anything, they prove that the present clash exists be- 
cause since the beginning of our history we have kept our 
educational life and our practical life in separate compartments, 
so that now when they need one another they do not know 
how to talk to each other. It is not the fault of the schools. 

1 The Genteel Tradition in American Philosophy, p. 4. 
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It is the fault of the American temperament, which has al- 
ways been content with the "genteel tradition" in its thinking 
life. 

The foregoing is not meant to be a mere psychological 
analysis. It has a direct, practical bearing upon the question 
of vocational guidance. Americans are never going to be 
content with the " genteel tradition " when it really gets in 
their way. As long as it is on the shelf and is only taken 
down on Sundays and holidays, it can be sentimentalized over 
with safety, but when it begins to interfere with Monday morn- 
ing's work in the office, it has to go. It is beginning to do 
just that. What is going to be put in its place? What is go- 
ing to take the place of the school of our fathers? 

One of three things may happen. In the first place, we 
may carry our real, every-day philosophy to its logical, 
practical conclusion. The business man, who is America, may 
say: 

Yes, the schools are not related to life. This will never do. We 
must relate them to life. Trade in New York city in the year 19 12 is 
life. Therefore, train children for earning their living in trade in 
New York city in 191 2. Never mind about what went before or what 
is coming after. Guide them into vocations now. I want twenty 
boys for my machine shops. 

If that point of view prevails, we shall have short-course trade 
schools, and vocational guidance will be a bureau for giving 
advice about vocations. 

Or we may fall back upon the omnipresent sentimentality of 
the practical man — another fungus of the " genteel tradition '' 
— and say: 

This state of affairs is pathetic. What are we going to do with these 
children that school cannot hold ? It's no use talking about keeping 
them in school. They will not stay. You cannot make the schools 
attractive. The boys and girls want to help their parents. Their 
unselfishness should not be discouraged. Let us find work for them. 
I need twenty boys in my machine shops. 
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In that case vocational guidance becomes a regular employment 
bureau for placing children in positions. 

Either answer to the problem is dangerous because both, 
continuing the American tradition, slight the problem of edu- 
cation. The first would provide a " practical " school adapted 
to the needs of to-day ; but with trade conditions changing so 
rapidly, such a school would fail to meet even the demands of 
its own time. The second would simply swell the ranks of that 
army of workers which, caught in the pressure of city life, is 
not educated either by the normal community activities or by 
the school. 

Vocational guidance must face the fact that it must be, in 
justice to the child, a problem in education. Since the school 
does not really educate, and since the community no longer 
educates, one or the other must be made to educate. It is 
impossible to simplify the complexity or stay the heedless rush 
of New York industrial life. It is the school which we must 
grapple with. It must be given an opportunity to take the 
place of that simple village life which, in its variety and in its 
demand for personal service, instructed a generation for whom 
there was no need of vocational guidance. This is the third 
answer to the problem, and might be stated concretely as follows : 

It is true that the schools are not related to life , and that consequently 
the children are leaving them in alarming numbers. It is difficult to 
hold them there, but it is not impossible. To do that, however, we 
must recognize that our schools have never really educated, and conse- 
quently that they must be reorganized from the beginning. Tacking 
on six-months trade courses will not help matters. 

There is reason to hope that such an answer may prevail, 
because if America has been medieval in its school systems, it 
has also produced one of the greatest educators of the century, 
one who analyzed American tendencies and the flaws in Ameri- 
can education long before the present agitation for reform. 
He has, in fact, made it possible for the call for such recon- 
struction to come from the schoolmen themselves, as it is com- 
ing. If his school of thought prevails, we shall have the solution 
of the problem in his definition of the training of a child. Says 

John Dewey : 
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The child is to be not only a voter and a subject of law ; he is also 
to be a member of a family. He is to be a worker, engaged in some 
occupation which will be of use to society and which will maintain his 
own independence and self-respect. He is to be a member of some 
particular neighborhood and community, and must contribute to the 

decencies and graces of civilization wherever he is To 

suppose that a good citizen is anything more than a thoroughly efficient 

and serviceable member of society is a cramped superstition 

which it is hoped may soon disappear from educational discussion. 

If this third answer, involving the socializing rather than the 
mechanizing of the school, carries the day, what will be the 
school of the future, and what place in its development is there 
for vocational guidance? Can vocational guidance be more 
than a warning cry that such a newer type of school is needed ? 
Can it be of practical assistance in making this school a 
reality ? 

Before considering that point, I Should like to draw attention 
again to the fact that the lack of educational advance is due 
not to the school but to the blind optimism of the American 
taxpayer in regard to the established order of education. 
Convinced as he is that he only has to give money for schools 
as they always have been, he opposes a polite but solid front 
of uncomprehending disapproval to innovation or what he calls 
" fads." There .is an interesting illustration of this fact in the 
history of the New York public schools. In the beginning of 
the manual training movement, as fcoon as the practicability of 
manual training had been proved to the satisfaction of the ablest 
educators, the superintendent of schools advocated the starting 
of such classes in the public schools. He has only gradually 
secured them from a grudging public, and even now has not so 
many as he wants and he has none for grades lower than the 
seventh. In the year 191 1, the budget for the board of 
education was cut, thereby crippling the work so laboriously 
built up. Again, the public has been slowly worked up to an 
appreciation of the need of classes for defectives. Excellent 
and beneficial as that is to the children as a whole, perhaps even 
more important from a constructive point of view is the campaign 
that the city superintendent has now started for the more ade- 
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quate education of the normal children. In his report this year, 
he advocated the establishment of more vocational schools, and 
the inauguration of continuation schools — a recommendation in 
line with the most progressive thought of the times. It will be 
interesting to see how long he will have to make this demand 
before the city will permit such schools in New York. It is a 
curious fact that, in spite of such widespread progressive move- 
ments upon the part of educators, the school systems are still at- 
tacked as behind the times, while appropriations for courses 
consistent with development along progressive lines are only 
reluctantly and protestingly granted. Criticism is much easier 
than going down into one's pocket for the large expenditure 
necessary for such changes. If the American is to give up the 
" genteel tradition," he must see the value of spending ten 
times as much on education as he now spends. 

In spite of the indifference of the average citizen, however, 
there are two clearly defined progressive movements in the 
school in connection with which vocational guidance can render 
real service. They are the movement for the establishment of 
vocational and continuation schools, and that for the " six and 
six plan." Both movements involve a real upheaval of present 
arrangements. To be effective, they must be founded upon 
accurate, concrete knowledge of present conditions and tend- 
encies, and such knowledge cannot be secured in a short time. 
And the schools have a very limited amount of time to give to 
such work, as they are already overburdened with the task of 
carrying on the machinery of the present educational system. 
The tendency under these conditions would be, therefore, to 
secure information from those to whom trade training and 
the supply of workers is of practical importance, *". e., the em- 
ployers. But it would not be wise to take the word merely of 
those who have private interests at stake. The information 
should be secured by someone who can go into the matter 
thoroughly enough to get the suggestions of both employers and 
working men, and reduce them to an impartial statement of 
facts on which to base action. Therefore, the school authorities 
have the right to demand of the state the services of a bureau 
not outside but within the school system, whose business it 
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shall be to collect information which will enable them to carry 
on these two reconstructive movements in accordance with the 
facts of present conditions and sound educational theory. 
Such, in my opinion, is at present the function of a vocational 
guidance bureau. It would really be a School Bureau of Voca- 
tional Information and would give guidance of the most funda- 
mental kind, that is, guidance in this readjustment between 
education and industry, by getting information about vocations 
interpreted in their most social sense. 

And what shall its practical work be? To explain that, I 
must go back a moment to a description of the two lines of 
progressive reconstruction mentioned above — the movement for 
vocational schools and the suggested revision of the curriculum 
in accordance with the "six and six" plan. Because the 
American people are likely to ignore the educational oppor- 
tunities in the industrial demand, there is the gravest possible 
danger that plans for changes in the curriculum advocated in 
the "six and six" plan and in the vocational schools may be 
too narrow in scope. A School Bureau of Vocational Informa- 
tion may forestall that danger. To illustrate, the " six and six " 
plan will probably develop in one of three principal ways. The 
proposition is, as I understand it, to cover the ground that is 
now covered in eight years of elementary schooling, in six 
years, so that the children will finish the general course in what 
is now the sixth grade. That means that normally they would 
finish that grade at twelve years of age. Actually, of course, 
many children in the sixth grade are fourteen years old. How- 
ever, assuming that under this new plan there would be less 
retardation, let us divide the next six years into two-year groups. 
The course for the children from twelve to fourteen years of 
age might then be divided into industrial and commercial de- 
partments, which would have a common denominator of general 
studies with perhaps one third of the time in each department de- 
voted to special trade or commercial work. In this arrangement, 
boys and girls would probably be segregated, the boys taking 
trade or commercial courses particularly fitted to them, and the 
girls those for which it is considered that their capabilities make 
them fit. According to this plan, the children during the next 
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two years, from fourteen to sixteen, might devote their whole 
time to a study of the special trade or course which the previous 
two years had convinced them they preferred. They could 
spend two or four years on such a course, depending upon the 
time at their disposal and the degree of training necessary. 

On the other hand, the " six and six " plan might result in a gen- 
eral course up to the sixth grade, with a general vocational course 
from twelve years to fourteen years of age, with no division of 
the work into industrial and commercial, or into that for boys 
and that for girls, with special vocational work from fourteen to 
sixteen, or fourteen to eighteen. Such a plan would be based 
on the assumption that it is untrue to the facts of present-day 
life to divide courses into industrial and commercial, as well as 
educationally unsound to predetermine a child's bent at twelve 
years of age. It would also assume that to divide courses into 
boys' work and girls' work is to cling to an outworn prejudice 
rather than to recognize the facts of actual life which record 
that women are at work in all but three of the occupations recog- 
nized by the census in which men are engaged, and therefore 
need training for all of them just as boys do. As Mr. Arthur 
D. Dean has said : " We must definitely fit her for the work 
which she has chosen in the productive and distributive fields 
of labor. Work here she will, and all the brooms of good 
people will not sweep back the tide." The special vocational 
courses under this plan could be carried on in one of two ways : 
( i ) By full-day vocational courses in the schools from fourteen 
to sixteen, or fourteen to eighteen, according to the training 
necessary, or (2) By half-time work in the schools and half- 
time in the shops, from fourteen to sixteen, or fourteen to 
eighteen. 

There is a third possibility in this " six and six " plan. Experi- 
ment may show that the kind of school outlined by Professor 
John Dewey in The School and Society offers the most practical 
method of correcting the maladjustment at present existing be- 
tween the school and society. The more one reads that small 
and unostentatious-looking book, and the more one goes out 
into the streets and tenements and factories and playgrounds, 
where the great mass of children in a city like New York live 
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and work and play, the more one is convinced that in that little 
volume is outlined the most practical and economic method of 
meeting the maladjustment that makes the cry for vocational 
guidance possible, because the author provides for the teaching 
of those community activities the lack of which in the child's 
life we have discovered to be the cause of the maladjustment. 

Whichever way the " six and six " plan is interpreted, there is 
one other point of primary importance to be determined. If one 
of the first two plans goes through, and children finish their gen- 
eral course at twelve years of age, or in the sixth grade, is there 
any danger of the law being changed to permit them to leave 
school for work at twelve years, or will there be a law compel- 
ling all children to attend school either half-time or full-time up 
to sixteen years of age — in the first case receiving training in a 
trade, part of the time in the shop and part in the school ; in 
the second case spending all the time in the school? This of 
course brings us into connection with the second movement for 
reconstruction, that is, the vocational and continuation-school 
plans. It is evident that this general and special school revision 
cannot be divorced. The children who go into vocational and 
continuation schools are coming out of the general elementary 
schools. How is the vocational to supplement the general 
school ? That depends upon how we interpret education and 
industry. A School Bureau of Vocational Information could 
do much to make that interpretation sound by supplying data 
for it. 

In connection with what group of young workers shall we get 
these data? There are three groups of children, and three 
types of school, for which such a bureau might work: (1) Ele- 
mentary schools and children, including the fourteen to sixteen- 
year-old children who first leave school to go to work; (2) 
Secondary, or high schools, and the group of children from 
fourteen to eighteen; (3) The eighteen to twenty-one year old 
group of children in technical or trade courses. It would be 
difficult to say which is the most important. The first group 
appeals to me as the most important, because ultimately, to 
help the last two, we shall have to change conditions for the 
first, and also because the reconstruction mentioned above 
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centers about this group. There is one piece of work in this 
group which it is of immediate importance for a bureau to 
carry on, and that is an investigation of trades. There are 
certain points upon which we already know that we need in- 
formation before we can be sure that we are constructing trade 
schools on the right lines. For example, there is at present a 
discussion of the relative value of trade training given in all-day 
vocational schools, and that given in half-time schools, *'. e., 
half time in the school and half time in the shop. 

There are a number of facts that must be ascertained before 
we can decide that point. Such facts can be divided roughly 
into three groups: (i) The kind of trades to be taught in 
either all-day or half-day vocational schools. (2) The kind 
of pre-vocational schooling that will be necessary if the pupils 
are to master the vocational work in the allotted time. (3) The 
state supervision of the conditions under which the work is 
done. The following are a few of the questions that might be 
considered under each head : 

I. The Kind of Trades to be Taught. 

a. What trades is the state justified in spending the money 
and the time to teach in either type of school ? 

b. What is a "blind-alley" occupation? What is a skilled 
trade ? Is the state justified in training children for paper-box- 
making, for example? Or is it justified in training them for 
industries that demand only specialized workers on subdivided 
processes of subdivisions of trades? Would there be any 
danger of systematically preparing workers for pieces of work 
which, in the rapid changes in industry, might be obsolete in 
five or ten years? Would the state, in that case, recruit the 
army of unemployables which it has to take care of in other 
state departments? But if such narrowly specialized workers 
represent the majority demanded by industry, what are the 
schools — which necessarily plan for the majority — going to do 
about it? Give up the fight for training citizens, and train 
" hands? " Or shall we say that if that is the kind of worker 
that industry wants, it is not the kind of man that the state 
wants, and that, even if he has to go into such work, he shall at 
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least know why ; shall know the industrial development that led 
up to the present conditions, whether they are likely to last, and 
in what direction they are tending so that he shall not have the 
feeling of blind bewilderment of the second boy of our story? 
In that case, what is industry going to say? 

c. Is it true, on the contrary, that the tendency in certain in- 
dustries is toward the invention of machines so complicated that 
instead of the mechanical machine tender they demand the ser- 
vices of a highly skilled man with all-round knowledge ? If so, 
what effect will this have upon the development of general and 
vocational schools ? Could preparation for such trades be better 
taught by half-time work in the shops? 

d. Again, does the increasing complexity and unity in variety 
of actual trade conditions point to the fact that our present 
classification of trades is antiquated? Would it be possible to 
construct curricula on the basis of the social need to be satisfied 
rather than on the basis of individual crafts ? In that case, of 
course, the newer callings which take the place of an older trade 
in the construction of something always in demand, such as 
houses, for example, would be a part of the trade taught. 
What effect would this have not only upon the school curricula, 
but upon irregularity of employment, slack seasons, rules of 
apprenticeship and similar matters? 

II. The Kind of Pre- Vocational Schooling Necessary. 

If this careful, thorough training in trade is to be given, what 
kind of pre-vocational work must there be ? Would the oppor- 
tunity to handle tools generally in studying the different com- 
munity activities — development of industry, for example, of 
weaving, carpentry, mechanics — give a boy a general familiarity 
with tools without which he would not be able to master a trade 
so rapidly? 

III. State Supervision of Conditions under which Children 
Work. 

Even if we get all these facts about the trade, how is the state 
to make sure that the children will work under conditions not 
inimical to health? 

Such might be the general outline of one task of such a 
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bureau. This conception of vocational guidance as a kind of 
School Bureau of Vocational Information will probably not ap- 
peal to the majority so much as the idea of an advice bureau 
or of an employment bureau. Its task is not so definite as that 
of an employment bureau nor has it the popular emotional ap- 
peal of an advice bureau. Such an interpretation of the cry 
for vocational guidance is to me, however, more consistent with 
the history of its rise, and is likely to yield results of more last- 
ing benefit. I believe that, if we hold to this idea, we shall 
" seize the horns rather than the tail of the difficulty." Of 
course, the chief obstacle to putting such an interpretation into 
effect is that the analysis of the situation and of the American 
character, upon which the interpretation is based, is addressed 
to an American audience, and for the very reason given in the 
analysis, the average American business man who gives the first 
answer to the problem is likely to brush aside this interpretation 
as theoretical, thus of course proving my point and condemning 
us to the inevitable fruition of the " genteel tradition." 

If, however, this interpretation is accepted, we may per- 
haps have a third type of boy in the future — one who had all 
the varied training of the village boy, but who received it in a 
school where he, too, began to use his hands and eyes and ears 
as early as five years of age ; in which he learned by taking 
part in all the fundamental activities of human life, studying 
geography as the science of man's relation to the earth, not as a 
complex chart of capitals and rivers, countries with exports and 
imports in a paragraph on the right-hand side of the one hun- 
dred and twentieth page ; studying history as the interpretation 
of the present life on the island of Manhattan, for example, not 
as an unending succession of battles and maneuvers, dates and 
great men ; and English as the art of communication of ideas 
and thoughts upon which our very existence is dependent, not 
as a perplexing text-book of adverbs and adjectives, or as the 
works of great men which we are told we ought to admire — and 
do not. In such a school he would work in wood and metal, at 
the forge and in the printing shop, neither in order to become 
" all-round" nor to learn a trade, but. in order to get a prelim- 
inary knowledge of the fundamental facts of the industrial and 
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social activities whose later, more complex expressions lie all 
about him, and from which, when he leaves school, he has to 
pick and choose his own work. In other words, such a boy 
would receive real, education because he would learn to think, 
learn to put two and two together. Perhaps in that case he and 
the generation that follows will not get into such a tangle as the 
one we are in ; will, in truth, have learned so that it is second 
nature to them, that no one thinks until he has to, but that a 
nation advances as its imagination becomes sufficiently sensitive, 
its powers of intellectual analysis sufficiently keen and its capacity 
for reaction sufficiently vital to foretell when things are about to 
go wrong, and act upon that foresight. 
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